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interest far more than Helen, or even than Penelope.   In-
deed, Hindu wives are generally perfect patterns of con-
jugal fidelity, nor can it be doubted that in these delight-
ful portraits of the Pativrata or 'devoted wife* we have
true representations of the purity and simplicity of Hindu
domestic manners in early times. We may also gather from
the Epic poems many interesting hints as to the social
position occupied by Hindu women before the Muham-
madan conquest.   No one can read the Ramayana and
Mahabharata without coming to the conclusion that the
habit of secluding women, and of treating them as inferi-
ors is, to a certain extent, natural to all Eastern nations,
and prevailed in the earliest times.   Yet various passages
in both the Epics clearly establish the fact, that women in
India were subjected to less social restraint in former days
than they are at present, and even enjoyed considerable
liberty.   True, the ancient lawgiver, Manu, speaks of
women as having no will of their own, and unfit for in-
dependence; but he probably described a state of society
which it was the aim of the priesthood to establish, rather
than that which really existed in his own time.    At a
later period the pride of Brahminism, and still more
recently  the  influence  of  Muhammadanism,   deprived
women of even such freedom as they once enjoyed; so
that at the present day no Hindu woman has, in theory,
any independence.   It is not merely that she is not her
own mistress; she is not her own property, and never,
under any circumstances, can be.   She belongs to her
father first, who gives her away to her husband, to whom
she belongs for ever.   She is not considered capable of
so high a form of religion as man, and she does not mix
freely in society.   But in ancient times, when the epic
songs were current in India, women were not confined to